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C.  G.  And  Me 


Edith  Leone 


There  is  a man  I love  and  respect,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  His  nickname 
is  C.G.  and  he 's  my  father.  He  was  a man  who  played  hide  and  seek  with  me  every  night 
when  he  got  home  from  work,  dried  my  tears  and  comforted  me  when  I was  hurt,  and  disci- 
plined me  with  softly  spoken  words  rather  than  a rod.  Sometimes  I would  have  preferred  the 
rod  because  his  disappointment  in  my  behavior  hurt  me  more  than  physical  punishment. 

C.G.  was  born  in  Tre  Castagni,  Sicily.  He  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  when  he  was  five  years 
old.  As  many  times  as  I've  heard  it,  I love  to  hear  the  story  of  the  boat  crossing.  My  grand- 
mother made  the  crossing  with  her  two  youngest  sons  to  join  her  husband  here.  She  was  deathly 
seasick  for  the  whole  journey  so  the  boys  were  allowed  to  explore  the  ship  on  their  own.  My 
father  was  mischievous  and  curious  about  everything  and  always  in  trouble.  One  day  he  con- 
vinced his  older  brother  to  go  into  the  mens  room  with  him  and  open  the  portholes  to  look  out  at 
the  ocean.  They  had  been  there  for  a short  time,  standing  on  the  toilets,  looking  out  when  they 
heard  someone  approaching,  and  they  hid.  It  was  two  very  large  Italian  brothers  who  came  in  to 
use  the  facilities,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  relieve  themselves  a large  wave  hit  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  water  poured  in  through  the  open  portholes. 

The  two  brothers  panicked  and  thought  the  ship  was  sinking.  They  ran  from  the  room 
screaming  that  it  was,  and  caused  quite  a turmoil.  My  father  and  uncle  ran  from  their  hiding 
place  back  to  their  cabin,  and  my  seasick  grandmother  correctly  assumed  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  The  boys  were  punished  severely  and  restricted  to  their  cabin  for  several  days.  The 
ship  docked  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  and  they  took  the  train  to  Boston  and  then  to  Lawrence, 
MA,  their  new  home.  My  grandmother  did  not  survive  long  in  their  new  country  and  died  of 
heart  disease  while  my  father  was  very  young. 

His  education  was  limited,  but  he  encouraged  and  insisted  that  we  continue  ours.  He 
instilled  in  us  a strong  desire  to  succeed  and  never  quit.  I remember  him  reading  two  newspa- 
pers a day,  and  countless  magazines  and  periodicals.  He  was  very  well  read,  and  able  to  discuss 
world  events  with  us.  He  taught  us  many  other  things,  such  as  self  respect,  honesty,  kindness 
and  compassion.  The  most  important  thing  he  taught  us  was  how  important  it  was  to  develop  a 
sense  of  humor.  While  we  were  growing  up  he  would  tease  us  with  tall  tales — we  never  knew  if 
we  should  believe  him  or  not.  I believed  he  had  been  in  the  Swiss  navy  until  I was  old  enough 
to  learn  that  Switzerland  is  landlocked  and  has  no  navy.  He  tried  to  catch  us  off  guard  with 
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stories  like  that.  We  learned  to  pay  close  attention  to  everything  he  said,  trying  to  detect  his  next 
yam. 

He  was  always  fair  and  loving  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  me.  This  may  not  seem 
remarkable,  but  it  was  because  our  family  was  made  up  of  three  groups  of  children.  My  father,  a 
widower  with  a young  daughter,  married  my  mother,  a widow  with  two  young  sons.  I was  bom 
a year  after  their  marriage  followed  two  years  later  by  my  sister.  He  treated  all  of  us  equally, 
loved  and  provided  for  us.  He  instilled  a sense  of  unity  in  his  five  children.  We  never  defined 
our  relationship — we  were  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  and  the  word  step — was 
never  used  and  it  still  is  not  today. 

My  dad  and  I have  always  been  very  close.  When  I was  a little  girl  I tried  to  be  like  a son 
to  him.  I was  naturally  a tomboy  and  I loved  spending  every  minute  I could  with  him.  He  was  a 
merchant  who  sold  fresh  seafood  and  I was  the  only  one  of  his  daughters  who  learned  the  trade. 
Because  of  this,  the  Christmas  of  1967  was  a memorable  one  for  the  two  of  us.  It  is  traditionally 
the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  seafood  in  an  Italian  community  and  his  older  brother  who 
worked  with  him  was  sick.  There  was  no  one  available  to  help  my  father  except  me  and  I would 
do  anything  for  him,  even  if  I was  eight  months  pregnant.  My  poor  father,  he  was  bombarded 
with  instructions  and  a list  of  do's  and  don'ts  from  my  mother  in  the  morning,  then  verbally 
assaulted  by  the  old  Italian  women  in  their  native  tongue  in  the  afternoon,  all  because  he  al- 
lowed me  to  work  with  him  in  the  cold  store  in  my  "delicate"  condition.  I never  knew  exactly 
what  they  said  but  from  the  tone  of  their  voices  it  wasn't  complimentary. 

I could  tell  that  my  Dad  was  worried  that  I would  go  into  labor  while  working  with  him, 
and  every  ache,  pain  and  twinge  of  mine  would  bring  panic  into  his  eyes.  It  was  an  exhausting 
week  for  the  two  of  us  in  the  cold  and  wet  store,  but  we  survived  it  together.  Even  now  we  laugh 
about  that  Christmas,  especially  those  outraged  women. 

Dad  is  in  great  physical  shape  for  his  age.  He  was  eighty  on  his  birthday  two  weeks  ago. 
It's  true  that  he  doesn't  stand  as  straight  and  tall  as  he  once  did,  and  his  step  is  not  as  light  and 
springy,  but  his  stamina  has  not  diminished  a bit. 

Hair,  once  thick  and  black,  is  thin  and  gray  streaked,  and  his  olive  skin  is  slightly  creased 
with  wrinkles.  But  his  dark  brown  twinkling  eyes  are  the  same.  They  still  reflect  his  sense  of 
humor  and  mirth  in  their  brightness.  When  he  smiles  his  eyes  light-up  and  sparkle,  showing 
clearly  a loving  and  caring  nature.  His  laugh  is  rich  and  melodious,  infecting  everyone  around 
him  with  its  sound  and  joviality. 

When  I think  of  my  dad  as  I grow  older  I will  always  see  a mischievous  child,  a loving 
father,  and  a man  who  could  find  humor  even  in  adversity. 
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Mr.  Vaughn 


Eric  Holden 

Although  not  my  real  grandfather,  Mr.  Vaughn  was  the  closest  facsimile  to  a grandfather 
that  anyone  could  hope  for.  Mr.  Vaughn  was  a stereotypical  grandfatherly  figure.  He  was  old, 
kindly,  and  enjoyed  company.  I remember  him  wearing  a light  blue  hat  with  a white  band,  a 
button-  down  shirt,  and  blue,  button  down  sweater.  He  wore  tan,  baggy  pants,  like  an  older  Mr. 
Rogers. 

The  events  that  I remember  most  vividly  occurred  around  the  time  when  I was  four  or 
five.  I would  spend  most  of  my  time  next  door  visiting  Mr.  Vaughn.  He  could  captivate  me  by 
making  the  dog  from  up  the  street  came  running  at  his  whistle.  Along  with  this  whistle,  unbe- 
knownst to  me,  came  a dog  biscuit  cleverly  slipped  into  the  dog's  mouth.  It  almost  seemed  like 
magic  to  my  eyes.  One  of  Mr.  Vaughn's  many  amazing  talents  was  his  ability  to  crack  open 
peanut  shells  with  one  hand.  He  had  a large  barrel  of  peanuts  in  his  shed  and  was  never  without 
a pocket  full  for  him  and  me  to  snack  on. 

A lot  of  the  time  we  spent  together  was  spent  playing  cards.  As  I look  back  I realize  that 
he  had  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  patience,  for  the  only  game  that  I knew  how  to  play  was  "go 
fish."  We  would  play  "go  fish"  for  what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  hours  on  end.  I remember  one 
particular  Saturday  while  we  were  playing  cards  underneath  the  umbrella  table,  his  wife  called 
to  him. 

"Chick?" 

Then  after  a few  moments  she  called  again. 

"Chick,  why  don't  you  answer  me?  It  is  time  for  lunch;  come  inside  and  eat."  I looked 
across  the  table  and  noticed  the  flash  of  a smile  cross  his  contented  face.  He  then  proceeded  to 
rise  up  slowly  and  go  inside  to  eat.  It  was  his  nature  to  tease  people  like  that,  just  to  see  if  he 
could  get  a rise  out  of  them. 

The  thing  I most  readily  relate  to  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a gold,  high  back  chair.  The  chair  was 
worn  and  old,  but  it  was  very  comfortable.  Sometimes  when  I would  visit,  I was  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Vaughn. 

"Mr.  Vaughn  is  taking  a nap  but  you  may  go  in  and  wake  him  up."  I would  go  in  and 
every  time  I would  see  the  same  scene.  Mr.  Vaughn  would  be  in  the  gold  highback  chair,  and  in 
his  lap,  my  calico  cat,  sleeping  almost  as  soundly  as  Mr.  Vaughn  himself. 

The  chair  is  the  centerpiece  to  all  my  memories  of  Mr.  Vaughn.  We  used  to  watch  televi- 
sion from  it,  play  cards  in  it,  and  just  talk  while  sitting  in  it.  The  chair  is  where  I was  taught  to 
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whistle  just  like  he  did.  The  peanuts,  the  whistling,  and  the  chair  mean  a lot  to  me.  They  are 
reminders  of  a man  who  treated  me  like  a grandson,  and  was  willing  and  even  anxious  to  spend 
time  with  a young  boy.  He  taught  me  the  important  things  a young  boy  needs  to  know,  like 
whistling  and  cracking  peanut  shells  with  one  hand. 

Although  a quiet  man,  Mr.  Vaughn  expressed  his  affection  with  his  actions.  When  he 
expressed  his  affection  it  would  usually  be  very  gruff.  For  example,  when  his  wife  died,  and  he 
was  cleaning  out  their  house,  getting  ready  to  go  to  a nursing  home,  he  gave  my  mother  a group 
of  oriental  rugs  which  he  had  collected. 

With  the  rugs  came  the  statement,  "Well,  you  might  as  well  take  these,  I won't  need 

them." 

It  simply  was  not  his  nature  to  express  his  feelings. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exactly  state  the  significance  Mr.  Vaughn  has  in  my  life.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  shared  with  me  a portion  of  his  life,  always  had  time  for  me, 
and  treated  me  like  I was  his  own  grandson  . For  that  I am  grateful. 


Lori  Lizotte 
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Lessons  to  be  Learned 


Carole  Thibodeau 

My  father's  workshop  was  a handy'man's  dream.  It  must  have  taken  up  a third  of  the 
space  in  our  basement,  and  every  inch  was  utilized  — from  the  floor  to  the  walls  to  the  ceiling. 
With  such  an  impressive  accumulation  of  tools  and  equipment,  you  might  have  thought  he  had 
spent  a fortune  on  it  all.  I doubt  that  he  ever  did.  It's  just  that  he  saw  value  in  almost  everything. 
If  one  of  our  neighbors  planned  to  toss  an  old  rake  in  the  garbage,  for  instance,  he'd  check  with 
my  father  first.  More  often  than  not.  Dad  would  fix  it  up  and  get  another  10  years'  worth  of  use 
from  it.  He  salvaged  plumbing  parts,  electrical  parts,  automobile  parts,  carpentry  materials  — 
the  list  goes  on.  Each  item  had  its  place.  Neatly  labeled  jars,  cans,  boxes,  and  drawers  were  all 
arranged  in  their  proper  categories.  Among  his  prized  possessions  were  antique  tools  that  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  entrusted  to  him.  Prominently  displayed  above  the  work  area  were 
pictures  of  his  wife  and  children,  each  with  his  own  personal  caption  underneath. 

Not  only  did  he  keep  his  workshop  in  order,  but  he  was  meticulous  about  his  person  as 
well.  I can  clearly  remember  by  father's  shoes.  Whether  they  were  work  shoes  or  dress  shoes, 
they  were  immaculately  shined.  He  wouldn't  think  of  kicking  his  shoes  off  and  throwing  them  in 
a pile  (as  I do!).  He  would  sit  down  and  carefully  remove  each  shoe  before  placing  it  in  its 
designated  spot. 

You  could  set  your  watch  by  my  father's  arrival  home  from  work  each  day  at  precisely 
5;15  P.M.  I always  loved  the  way  he  came  in  the  back  door  with  a whistle,  a call  of  "Papa's 
home",  and  a smile.  No  matter  how  busy  his  day  had  been,  he'd  come  home  with  a smile.  After 
supper,  if  I needed  anything  repaired  — a broken  doll  when  I was  a little  girl  or  my  car  when  I 
got  older  — Dad  would  take  care  of  it.  I never  had  to  wonder  where  to  find  him.  He  would 
always  be  downstairs  tinkering  around  in  his  workshop  on  one  of  his  many  projects. 

I do,  however,  remember  a time  of  interruption  in  our  schedule.  My  mother, who  has 
always  been  the  love  of  Dad's  life,  began  to  work  a 3 to  11  P.M.  shift.  Family  evenings  were  still 
spent  doing  the  ordinary  things  we  would  have  done  with  my  mother  at  home,  but  somehow  a 
cloud  of  sadness  seemed  to  hang  over  my  father  during  just  that  time.  He  wasn't  the  same 
without  my  mother  around.  It  was  not  long  before  she  changed  her  work  schedule  to  an  earlier 
shift,  and  our  family  was  back  to  normal. 

My  father  earned  his  living  as  an  automobile  mechanic.  The  guys  at  the  garage  used  to 
call  him  "Bull"  because  of  his  size  and  strength.  He  was  a tall  man  and  always  kept  in  good 
physical  condition.  He  continues  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  energy,  which  he  attributes 
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to  an  "Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise"  philosophy.  But  it  was  his  inner  strength  that  I loved  the  most. 

I was  four  years  old  when  I first  had  a real  sense  of  that  strength.  It  was  on  a hot,  humid  after- 
noon in  late  August  when  my  parents  and  I returned  home  from  the  eye  doctor's  office.  Dr. 

Byrne  had  told  us  that  I needed  an  operation  on  my  left  eye,  and  there  was  an  available  hospital 
bed  that  very  day.  As  we  stood  in  the  kitchen,  my  parents  were  talking  to  each  other,  and  I could 
feel  the  worried  tones  in  their  voices.  I was  afraid  and  confused  about  spending  a week  away 
from  home  in  the  hospital.  When  my  mother  left  the  room  to  pack  my  suitcase,  my  father  picked 
me  up  and  sat  me  on  a tall  stool  next  to  the  refrigerator.  It  was  an  old  red  utility  stool,  the  kind 
that  gets  used  by  everyone  in  the  household  on  a daily  basis.  My  mother  would  stand  on  it  to 
hang  curtain  rods  on  the  high  window  frames.  My  father  used  it  when  he  had  to  paint  the 
ceilings.  One  look,  and  you  knew  it  was  used  — patches  of  white  paint,  nicks  from  hammers, 
scratches  and  dents  from  being  abused  by  us  kids  one  time  or  another.  But  this  particular  day  it 
had  a different  purpose.  I sat  high  up  on  the  stool  close  to  my  father's  height,  and  as  I leaned 
against  the  coolness  of  the  refrigerator  beside  me,  I listened  to  his  every  word.  He  explained  to 
me  in  a calm,  collected  voice  just  what  we  could  expect  in  the  hospital.  I don't  know  if  it  was  the 
words  he  spoke  or  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  them,  but  I do  remember  how  safe  and  secure 
he  made  me  feel. 

My  father  had  a wonderfully  deep  voice.  Actually,  he  wasn't  a man  of  many  words  — but 
when  he  spoke,  I listened  to  each  and  every  one.  When  it  came  to  discipline  (he  didn't  believe  in 
spankings),  his  famous  words  were,  "Did  you  learn  a lesson?"  I was  then  expected  to  explain 
just  exactly  what  the  lesson  was  that  I had  learned.  He  would  proceed  to  give  me  a hug  and  send 
me  on  my  way.  As  a little  girl,  I fully  approved  of  this  means  of  punishment.  After  all,  my 
friends  would  misbehave  and  get  slapped,  yelled  at,  grounded  and  who  knew  what  else!  To 
them,  I was  the  luckiest  kid  on  the  block.  As  a teenager,  though,  I hated  it.  It  would  aggravate 
me  to  no  end,  having  to  admit,  "Yes,  Dad,  I did  learn  a lesson." 

My  father  was  a pipe  smoker.  As  a little  girl  I would  coax  him  to  show  me  the  "smoke 
rings"  he  could  make  after  a heavy  puff  on  his  pipe.  A few  years  ago,  his  voice  became  a bit 
raspy,  which  he  believed  to  be  a side  effect  of  his  smoking.  Without  much  hesitation,  he  quit 
smoking  — just  like  that!  Because  of  my  father's  great  control  and  willpower  over  his  own  life, 
he  had  very  little  understanding  of  other's  addictions.  He  simply  could  not  understand  how  an 
alcoholic  could  not  stop  drinking,  or  a gambler  could  not  stop  gambling,  or  a smoker  stop 
smoking. 

Over  the  years,  I have  learned  to  question  my  father's  ideas  and  have  my  own  views. 
Sometimes  they're  the  same,  and  other  times  they're  different.  When  I was  younger,  I did  not 
question.  If  he  said  it,  then  it  must  be  so.  I remember  my  high  school  graduation  back  in  the  60's. 
At  the  time,  my  parents  were  helping  my  older  brother  through  college.  Although  my  father  was 
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proud  of  my  achievements  in  high  school,  he  simply  did  not  feel  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
go  to  college.  "Carole,  a college  education  is  a wonderful  thing,  but  it's  a big  expense.  I know 
your  brother  is  in  college,  but  it's  different  for  a girl.  After  all,  you're  thinking  of  getting  married 
anyway." 

That  point  of  view,  for  the  most  part,  is  considered  a thing  of  the  past.  That  is  exactly 
where  it  belongs  — in  the  past,  and  my  father  would  be  the  first  to  agree.  Today,  perhaps,  the 
beauty  of  the  relationship  between  Dad  and  me  just  might  be  that  we  can  "learn  a lesson"  from 
each  other. 


Stephen  Cunningham 
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The  Carpenter 


He's  building  walls  again. 

Fine,  strong  walls 
thick  like  scar  tissue. 

His  hands  are  rough  and  he  hates  them. 
He  hammers  one  nail  swiftly,  then 
another,  perhaps  too  many 
but  it's  better  to  be  safe. 

These  walls  will  withstand  anything, 
he  thinks.  He's  alone. 

He  works  better  that  way. 

It's  a job  only  he  can  do. 

Building  a room  that  echoes  back 
only  what  he  wants  to  hear. 

And  when  he's  finished, 
when  that  last  nail  is  in  place, 
he's  going  to  sit 
in  the  center,  nothing  touching 
his  body,  without  a tool 
in  his  hand  and 
the  only  voice  in  his  ear 
will  be  his  own  saying, 

"This  is  paradise.  This  is  all 
I want. 

J.  Lee 
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Charlene  Maguire 
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Childhood  Memory 

William  Shepard 


In  the  recorded  history  of  our  civilized  world  there  are  always  the  dark  pages  of  human 
suffering:  public  torture  and  mutilations  practiced  by  the  Sumerians  on  the  peoples  of  conquered 
cities  in  1300  B.C.;  the  near  annihilation  of  the  Armenian  race  by  invading  Turks  in  1850;  the 
controversial  detonation  of  two  atomic  bombs  over  the  Japanese  nation  inflicting  over  132,000 
civilian  causalities  in  1945;  bath  time  at  the  Shepard  residence,  1973. 

The  worst  part  of  the  whole  terrible  experience  was  the  waiting.  I was  five  years  old,  the 
youngest  of  three  boys,  and  the  last  to  serve  his  sentence.  As  I stood  in  the  upstairs  hallway 
stripped  to  my  underpants,  the  screams  and  choked  sobs  of  my  older  brother  echoed  past  the 
bathroom  door  to  my  anxious  ears. 

All  too  soon  the  door  would  open,  discharging  a paled  figure  with  a towel  drawn  about 
his  waist.  In  silence  my  brother  would  make  his  way  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  bedroom. 

I pleaded  with  fate  to  somehow  postpone  the  horrors  waiting  in  the  tiled  room.  A small 
fire  could  break  out  in  the  basement,  a U.F.O.  could  land  on  the  patio,  or  maybe  a tractor  trailer 
could  crash  into  the  living  room!  Before  any  of  my  fantasies  materialized,  a heavy  hand  fell  upon 
my  shoulder  and  drew  me  from  the  safety  of  the  hallway. 

Any  final  thread  of  hope  was  severed  by  the  click  of  the  lock  on  the  bathroom  door 
behind  me.  Drawing  on  what  strength  I could  muster,  I turned  to  face  my  executioner. 

Papa  stood  before  me  as  frightful  as  any  bogey  man  my  imagination  could  conjure.  His 
hair  stuck  out  at  odd  angles  from  his  scalp.  The  flesh  on  his  face  was  splotched  an  angry  red. 
Long  swollen  veins  rose  grotesquely  from  the  skin  of  his  arms  and  huge  hands.  I looked  into  his 
eyes  for  some  trace  of  compassion  as  he  lifted  me  from  the  floor  and  dangled  my  body  over  the 
steaming  procelain  cauldron.  My  pleading  gaze  was  stopped  cold  by  the  blank  stare  of  his 
fogged  glasses. 

It  felt  as  though  a thousand  tiny  cat-o-nine  tails  lashed  at  my  skin  as  I was  lowered  into 
the  scalding  water.  Before  my  vocal  chords  could  produce  a scream,  my  face  was  covered  with  a 
lathered  wash  cloth. 

The  over  powering  stench  of  Ivory  soap  raped  my  nose  and  seeped  into  my  lungs. 
Suddenly  it  felt  as  though  twenty  hands  were  simultaneously  pulling  at  my  limbs,  raking  my 
scalp,  and  scraping  the  flesh  from  my  bones.  Blinded  by  tears  and  soap,  ears  clogged  with  water, 
my  mind  was  slipping  into  a realm  of  gathering  darkness  and  distorted  echoes.  How  wonderful 
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it  was  to  escape  the  atrocities  being  committed  on  my  physical  being. 

The  shock  of  frigid  water  invading  my  open  pores  snapped  me  back  to  reality.  I danced 
convulsively  under  the  icy  jets  of  the  shower  and  hollered  miserably  until  the  pipes  behind  the 
wall  shuddered  with  the  loss  of  pressure. 

Papa's  stong  hands  lifted  my  shivering,  sobbing  body  from  the  tub  and  draped  a towel 
across  my  trembling  shoulders.  A rush  of  cool  air  touched  my  face  and  legs  as  the  bathroom 
door  swung  open.  With  a pat  on  my  rear  end  Papa  sent  me  off  on  unsteady  legs  to  my  bedroom. 

As  I sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  I couldn't  believe  the  loathsome  ritual  was  over.  The 
distant  gurgle  of  the  tub's  drain  sucking  down  the  last  drop  of  bath  water  relieved  any  doubt  I 
hand.  I eased  myself  between  pajamas,  and  surrendered  to  exhaustion. 


William  Shepard 
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To  Remember 

I remember . . . 

When  you  were  five 
How  you  printed  your  name  - 
As  big  as  the  page,  in  three  shades  of  crayons  - 
Your  toothless  smile,  outshined  the  gold  star 
Upon  your  forehead  that  day 
I remember . . . 


When  you  first  kissed 
I peaked  through  the  curtain  - 
It  was  on  our  front  porch  in  winter  - 
You  looked  like  a woman,  holding  him  tight 
As  I cleared  my  throat  in  the  doorway 
I remember . . . 


When  you  looked  like  me 
As  you  held  your  newborn  - 
For  the  first  time,  in  your  arms  - 
You  cried,  as  you  called  him  Christopher 
It  is  now  your  return 
To  remember  . . . 

Kris  McGlinchey 

For  my  sister,  written  as  Mom 


Janine  Paquette 
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Climbing  Mixed  Emotions 

A chance  to  fulfill  my  tomboy  dreams, 

I took  it  on  with  all  the  courage  manageable 
frightened  of  seeing  opportunity  slip 
away,  unrescued. 

Burdened  by  rehearsal  pack  I traveled 

the  steep  incline  of  concrete  mountain  where  stadium  crowds  cheer 
teams  on  to  victory, 

and  now  they  cheer  me,  for  my  feat  will  be  more  victorious 
than  two  touchdowns,  or  grand  slam. 

For  me,  if  anyone. 

Our  group  reaches  Talkeena,  and  McKinley, 

The  Kahiltna  glacier  looms, 

its  left  buttress  a sloping  deception, 

all  the  dangers  cleverly  hidden,  disguised  by  the  white  beauty. 
Crevasses,  cut  by  giant  knives, 

so  deep — death  waits  with  wild  eyes  and  sweaty  palms. 

We  are  tethered  like  school  kids  on  a field  trip 
to  avoid  disaster, 

and  our  zinc  oxide  faces  turn  toward  clouds 
that  warn  of  inclement  weather 
sometime  soon.  We  make  camp  and  wait. 

The  nighttime  sun, 
the  howl  of  the  vicious  rip  of  wind 
and  icy  sting  of  snow  gale 
blows  directly  above 

as  we,  buried  beneath  the  onslaught,  exhaust  our  nightmares, 
while  too  near  yet  distant  the  rolling  roar  of  avalanche 
keeps  us  alert  with  fear. 
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When  all  semblance  of  modesty  and  privacy  has  vanished, 
and  bodies  are  sticky  and  weak  with  mortality, 

As  if  we  required  reminders  of  it, 

A more  experienced  climber 
glacades  steeply  down  to  his  death, 
only  a mistake. 

We  question  and  reexamine  the  worth 

of  obscure  death  on  an  uncaring  mountain 

when  we  cannot  hold  the  result  in  hand,  but  in  heart. 

Decision. 

Onward. 

The  summit  reached  on  a blue  sky  day 

Twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  world  we  know, 
a moment  to  gaze  into  the  horizon 
breathe  in  achievement,  and  again  go  on. 

Barbara  Boutin 


Inspired  by  Nancy  Brown's  account  of  reaching 
the  summit  ofMt.  McKinley. 
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The  Agony  of  Taking  the  Incentive 

My  insides  are  trembling,  but 
the  chase  is  over  — do  I want  this? 

Maybe,  maybe  not.  Only  if  he  does. 

That's  an  easy  way  out. 

Now  that  I have  time  to  think — No.  No.  No. 

I'm  torturing  myself.  No.  It's  the  clock  killing  me. 
Can't  you  hear  it?  I'm  in  pain — oh,  it's  the  pen 

in  my  pocket. 

Never  never  again.  I'll  die  lonely  if  I have  to. 
anything  but  this.  I mean  anything — 
except  eating  liver,  asparagus  or  cauliflower. 

Off  the  track.  Off  the  track.  I know. 

Where  was  I? 

My  hands  are  damp  with  the  sheer  agony  of  this 
stupid  fear.  Look!  They're  actually  shaking. 

Forget  the  whole  thing.  And  I take 
it  back  about  the  liver. 

Barbara  Boutin 
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Cafe  At  Night 


Violent  complement 
red  on  green 
Why  do  I feel 
so  ill  at  ease 
This  is  not 
where  I want  to  be 
But  the  spirits' 
silent  entities 
have  stripped  my  soul 
of  sanity 

This  cafe  at  night 
red  and  green 
altered  perspective 
an  uncool  scene 
Can  see  my  reflection 
The  bottom  of  a glass 
My  heart  and  mind 
a liquid  shell 
All  is  lost 
in  patois  hell 

I couldn't  hear 

the  drowning  man's  scream 

nor  could  I foresee 

the  loss  of  a dream 

Sulfurous  yellow 

Those  cafe  lights 

deceiving  consolation 

a cafe  at  night 

red  on  green 

I can't  find  the  door 

J.  Hofstra 
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Steve  Dean 


No  Tears  Left 


In  the  hospital 
there  were  no  tears  left. 
Saliva  flows  down  my  throat 
too  numb  to  swallow: 

Only  once  or  twice 
I said  it  would  end  there. 
Didn't  have  the  money, 
too  smart  to  get  addicted. 

My  boss  didn't  notice — 

Only  twenty  here  and  there, 

I was  only  borrowing 
to  have  a good  time. 

My  parents  thought 
I'd  do  a line, 
they  never  knew 
nosebleeds  are  normal. 


I took  money  from  them, 
maybe  they  noticed. 

Sniffles  were  common, 
"Maybe  she  has  a cold." 

Went  out  for  the  night 
with  a good  friend — 

I feel  no  guilt, 

I feel  nothing. 

The  car  drove  me, 

I only  held  the  wheel. 

Each  dotted  line 

was  inhaled  by  the  engine. 

I knew  drugs  could  kill 
but  why  not  me? 

I prayed  for  my  friend, 
then  sniffed  away  memories. 


Brenda  Bradley 
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Nancy  Lou  Dannecker 
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The  Train 


I never  knew  I loved  the  trees 

blowing  faintly  in  the  breeze 

I never  knew  I loved  the  harsh  squealing  noise 

that  comes  from  the  train  wheels 

as  they  click  along  the  tracks 

I never  knew  I loved  the  sun 

the  way  it  makes  its  way 

through  the  cracks  in  the  roof  of  the  car 

The  warmth 

as  it  penetrates  the  glass  windows 

only  to  be  magnified 

I never  knew  I loved  the  country 

the  telephone  poles  with  the  wire 

stretched  across  their  arms 

like  tall  thin  giants 

playing  homage  to  the  birds 

To  watch  the  uneven  blades  of  cow  grass 

swaying  from  the  aftermath  of  the  train 

as  we  pass  by 

I never  knew  I loved  the  roach 
sharing  my  crust  of  bread 
usually  I don't 

but  to  have  the  freedom  again 
to  love  whatever  I choose 
the  roach  will  last 
until  the  day  comes  to  an  end 
Forever . . . 

Stephen  T.  Pagley 
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Jennifer  Lee 


Unfinished  Business 


Elizabeth 


Melissa  Garland  mulls  at  night,  when  insomnia  lifts  her  from  the  tangle  of  bedclothes  and 
her  husband's  dark,  warm  body.  She  has  insomnia  in  the  summer  when  the  street  cleaner  comes. 
The  roar  of  the  truck,  at  first  distant  but  impinging,  hauls  her  into  consciousness.  The  huge, 
dispassionate  sweepers  scour  the  bland  streets;  they  bristle  in  her  soul.  In  the  winter,  the  snow 
ploughs  wake  her  while  their  great  jaws  scrape  the  mealy  snow  into  artificial  mountains.  Or  the 
fire  whistle.  Its  presentiment  of  doom  shatters  the  peace  of  her  small  New  England  town. 

There  are  rituals  for  this  nighttime  vigilance.  Camomile  tea  spiked  with  brandy,  toasted 
Pita  bread  smothered  with  Tahini  and  butter;  she  pulls  on  Acorn  slippers  and,  unless  it  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  her  husband  E.'s  red  sweater.  Only  the  red  sweater  will  do  because  the  wool  fibers 
somehow  trap,  then  exude  his  smell:  it  breathes  him.  Melissa  sits  on  the  couch.  With  her 
slightly  deranged  cat  who  is  quickly  entranced  by  the  candle  flame. 

Melissa's  mind  wanders  back,  back  to  when  she  was  sunk  in  the  mire  of  men.  She  has  E., 
but  the  abrasive  years  and  cold  hurts  still  grind.  Unfinished  rage  is  a terrible  business.  Like  a 
machine,  it  works  Melissa  over  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  She  wants  to  punish  the  men.  Her 
drunken  father  whose  stoney  silence  often  left  her  shivering  under  the  staircase.  Her  life  was  to 
hide.  Him,  the  men — they  withheld  themselves  so  artfully.  Mark,  the  last  one  before  E.,  he 
loved  her.  He  said  so.  Yet,  he  couldn't  acknowledge  the  smallest  graces  in  her,  say  her  moments 
of  unaffected  prettiness  or  her  sweet  stance  in  doorways.  No,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  regrettable 
past  that  she  wants  to  bully  them,  but  for  the  poisonous  influence  they  have  on  her  finally  good 
world  and  good  man  whom  she  still  sees,  in  dreams,  as  fleeing  from  her.  Her  pattern  shows 
itself  like  the  shadows  on  the  wall.  She  tries  to  figure  out  why.  There  was  so  much  needless  hurt. 
In  childhood  her  father  was  remote.  Incarcerated  in  the  world  of  business.  Starting  early  she 
could  not  have  the  men  she  wanted.  At  30,  Mark  was  a hopeless  repeat.  He  said  things;  Melissa 
believed  him.  She  didn't  trust  herself. 

The  odds  of  self  betrayal  increase  with  romance.  So  much  fails.  Her  mother  once  said 
divorce  is  like  a death.  E.  was  married  before.  When  he  first  approached  Melissa,  and  this  was 
before  she  had  met  Mark,  she  sensed  a vast,  tyrannical  rage  in  him.  He  said,  "We  grew  apart,"  as 
the  trite  explanation  of  his  marriage's  downfall.  Melissa  smirked.  Two  years  later,  she  redis- 
covered him.  Five  years,  her  mother  said,  it  takes  five  years  to  recover  from  divorce.  It  had  been 
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five  exactly  the  second  time  around.  She  loves  her  mother  for  remarks  like  that.  Melissa 
endures  the  onslaught  caused  by  memory.  They  stockpile  in  her.  All  the  discarded  men.  Once 
at  a meeting  for  Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics,  a young  man  commented  on  a particularly 
graphic,  violent  Vietnam  film.  He  said,  "I  felt  right  at  home.  That's  what  it  felt  like  to  grow  up  in 
my  house."  A shiver  went  up  Melissa's  spine.  The  ripple,  or  rip,  of  truth?  Why?  She  was  never 
hit.  But  still,  the  injuries  prevail. 

Her  father  was  the  precursor:  he  couldn't  embrace  her.  She  took  the  bus  home  from 
college  once  to  be  with  him  when  he  was  sick.  The  bus  took  the  postal  route,  pulling  into  every 
small  town  in  Iowa.  Deep,  dusty  Iowa  where  there  are  more  hogs  than  people.  It's  so  far  away 
now.  That  time,  that  place.  When  Melissa  got  home,  her  father  was  in  I.C.U.;  her  mother 
drunk — his  legacy  to  her?  "Go  away,"  her  mother  yelled,  "who  told  you  to  be  here?" 

Melissa  mulls  because  love,  not  rightly  expressed,  never  bodes  well.  Or  because  this  rage 
or  terror,  this  unfinished  business,  lies  inside  her  like  a knife  and  she  is  afraid  if  she  turns  just  so 
in  her  sleep,  she  will  cut  into  the  tender  heart  of  her  husband.  And  that  she  could  not  bear. 

So  she  sits  there  in  the  night  with  her  band  of  ghosts.  Waiting  for  them  to  thoroughly  die,  like  a 
stain  that  is  rubbed  and  rubbed  until  it  is  thoroughly  washed  away,  or  how  as  a child,  she  would 
imagine  God  lifting  out  her  soul  like  a dirty  gray  sock  to  wash  it  white  with  love.  They  never  stay 
put.  The  one  she  thought  she  left  behind,  whom  she  worked  so  hard  to  banish.  They  seep  into 
dreams.  One,  like  an  obscene  Buddha,  leers  at  her.  The  Milkman — his  name  in  memory.  She 
knew  him  when  she  lived  on  Miller  Street,  in  an  old,  seedy  apartment  shaped  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  The  windows  jutted  out.  Melissa  didn't  hang  curtains,  but  put  big,  bushy  plants  near  the 
panes  instead.  The  milkman.  Always  drunk.  He  used  to  come  at  5:00  in  the  morning,  bang  on 
the  door  and  order  her  to  let  him  in.  "The  milkman's  here,"  he  said,  "open  up/  He  passed  out  on 
her  during  or  after  sex.  Or  called  her  by  the  wrong  name.  Melissa  put  up  with  him.  That's  what 
women  did. 

Her  mother  visited  her  while  she  was  seeing  him.  Met  him.  When  Melissa  later  pointed 
out  his  car  on  a dark  street,  her  mother  went  over  and  kicked  the  fender  in.  As  if  she  knew  the 
abusive  details.  They  slept  in  the  same  bed  those  few,  short  nights.  Melissa  and  her  mother.  The 
only  time  ever.  She  remembers  the  smell  of  her  leathery  skin.  Once,  when  Melissa  was  slipping 
under  the  covers,  her  mother  woke  with  a start.  'Ted,"  she  cried,  with  a horrified  look,  expecting 
to  see  Melissa's  father.  "It's  me.  Mom,"  she  said,  but  her  mother  wasn't  mollified. 

There's  another  one  who  gestures  to  her  in  dreams.  With  long,  mystical  fingers.  He 
wants  her  to  leave  E.  Years  ago,  they  had  nights  of  lascivious  sex  during  her  visits  home. 
Desecrating  sex.  Once  in  the  bean  patch  in  her  mother's  garden.  Melissa's  body  laid  open  like  a 
pod.  Another  time  they  did  it  in  the  basement  of  her  parent's  house  on  cushions  from  the  lawn 
chairs.  Melissa  glossed  it  over.  She  had  to.  The  night  he  betrayed  her,  she  drew  pictures  on  his 
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apartment  door  with  brightly  colored  markers.  A little  sailboat  on  the  sea.  Stick  figures — girls 
and  boys.  Big  huge  flowers.  She  was  22.  Like  a kindergarten  child,  child-like  in  her  pain. 

Then  there  were  the  married  men.  In  dreams,  they  still  want  her.  One  she  seduced  while  wear- 
ing her  father's  Lord  & Taylor  navy-blue  bathrobe.  With  the  purple  pin  stripes.  Melissa  had 
pulled  it,  when  home  one  Christmas  vacation,  out  of  the  bag  meant  for  the  Goodwill.  The  man's 
wife,  from  whom  he  was  newly  separated,  was  a friend.  She  knew.  "Women  don't  do  that  to 
each  other,"  the  wife  said.  "We're  sisters."  His  tires  were  slit  while  staying  with  her.  By  whom? 
Juveniles,  they  supposed.  Weren't  they  all?  To  grow  up  is  to  be  accountable.  She  wasn't  then. 
When  she  first  met  E.  she  said,  "Seduction  is  always  going  on  between  men  and  women."  They 
were  before  a smoky  fire.  He  nodded.  In  an  early  dream,  when  he  kissed  her,  all  the  old  houses 
burned  down.  Her  past. 

And  Mark.  In  the  last  dream,  he  was  mean  to  her.  Cheated  her  out  of  lunch.  Told  her 
that  her  hair  looked  funny.  All  old  and  familiar. 

"Melissa  Garland,"  he  had  said,  when  she  opened  the  door  on  their  first  date,  "you  look 
like  a school  marm." 

She  was  taken  aback.  Her  appeal  with  men,  however  narrow,  had  always  been  with  her 
sex.  A danger  signal.  But  like  a green  sign  in  green  grass,  Melissa  didn't  see  it.  The  denial.  The 
power  of  Mark's  presence  swept  her  away.  They  were  together  from  noon  to  midnight.  That 
alone  had  dramatic  effect. 

Melissa  showed  Mark  around.  He  was  new  in  town.  The  streets  were  littered  with  April 
snow.  Later  on,  they  walked  by  the  sea  where  the  fat  flakes  covered  them.  Melissa  was  enrap- 
tured by  these  opulent  blossoms. 

This  country  newly  impressed  Mark.  He  had  lived  in  Canada  for  fifteen  years.  When 
they  drove  by  a baseball  field — snow-dusted,  knit  into  the  tawny  dusk  and  surrounded  by  an 
old  stone  wall,  Melissa  could  see  powerful  bouts  of  sentiment  surge  through  him. 

"It's  so  American,"  he  said. 

They  spent  the  evening  at  Mark's  apartment,  a shabby  rental  by  the  sea.  He  broke  open  a 
bottle  of  cheap  wine,  an  odd  concoction  of  nuts,  raisins  and  banana  chips,  and  let  a violin  con- 
certo play  softly  in  the  background.  Melissa  sat  in  a blue  director's  chair,  near  the  space  heater,  at 
the  kitchen  table.  They  looked  at  art  books,  talked,  and  dipped  into  their  histories. 

When  Melissa  kissed  him  good  night,  there  on  her  little  front  stoop,  a hollow  sounding 
plaintive  bird  swirled  into  the  night  air.  "Not  now,"  he  said,  as  his  pale  face  wandered  away 
from  hers.  He  then  bolted,  like  a jack  rabbit,  into  the  April  darkness.  The  trees  were  braided  with 
snow.  By  morning  they  would  be  bare. 

Melissa  soon  grew  accustomed  to  sitting  across  from  him  in  his  beat  up,  banana  colored 
station  wagon.  The  seat  belt  strapped  her  in  as  if  she  were  an  artificial  dummy.  She  was  gener- 
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ally  quiet,  the  way  she  had  always  been  in  her  father's  car.  And  praised  for.  While  Mark  talked, 
Melissa's  feet  cradled  the  box  of  rocks  he  kept  on  the  floor  of  the  passenger's  side.  He  had 
gathered  them  with  his  twelve  year  old  daughter,  Judith,  when  she  had  come  to  visit.  They 
looked  like  eggs  nestled  in  a nest. 

Mark  and  Melissa  were  constant  companions.  Time  was  spent  wandering  up  and  down 
the  empty  beaches,  hand-in-hand,  eating  out  at  dinky,  inexpensive  restaurants,  and  reading — the 
New  York  Times,  literature,  anything  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  The  blue  atmosphere  of 
movie  houses  supplied  the  intimacy  of  the  bedroom  they  never  entered.  Mark  refused  to  sleep 
with  her.  Yet  the  desire  between  them  was  palpable.  It  made  Melissa  heady  with  confusion.  She 
thought,  he  needs  time.  Or,  I'll  leave  him.  And,  maybe  it's  good  to  not  have  sex.  Nothing 
worked.  She  wanted  to  marry  him. 

You?"  her  friend  Megan  asked,  over  the  phone,  when  Melissa  told  her  of  her  intentions. 
Megan  lived  many  miles  away,  but  she,  like  all  of  Melissa's  women  friends,  was  part  of  the  circle 
which  kept  her  on  her  feet.  "You've  been  running  away  from  men  all  your  life." 

"Not  anymore,"  she  said.  Melissa  meant  it.  Mark,  not  she,  turned  tail.  So  did  E.,  for  a 
while.  Men  liked  women  better  when  they  weren't  really  there. 

One  night,  the  two  wound  up  at  Dunkin  Donuts  at  a very  late  hour.  They  were  on  their 
way  home  from  a seminar  in  Boston.  Mark  ordered  a chocolate  cruller  and  made  a lewd  joke 
about  it.  Melissa  searched  in  vain  for  something  reasonably  healthy,  but  settled  for  a few  bites  of 
his  instead. 

Back  in  the  car,  Melissa  said  she  hoped  he  didn't  mind  that  she  had  signed  up  for  the 
same  self  help  course  as  he.  She  said  she  didn't  think  she'd  done  it  in  order  to  be  with  him.  Or  at 
least  she  hoped  not.  As  they  sat  in  the  parking  lot,  the  nearby  highway  roared  with  cars.  It  was  a 
cold  sound.  They  talked  more  about  the  seminar.  It  was  a little  scary  for  her.  The  people  who 
had  signed  her  up  that  night  had  seemed  like  vacuum  cleaner  salesmen.  Mark  had  taken  a lot  of 
these  courses,  but  it  was  all  new  to  her. 

"What  were  your  goals  in  the  Achievement  Seminar?"  she  asked.  She  had  always  thought 
it  a good  idea  to  take  a personal  interest  in  men's  lives. 

'To  marry  Cynthia,"  he  said. 

"Who?"  she  asked. 

"The  woman  I was  in  love  with  in  Canada,"  he  replied.  "I  know  I've  mentioned  her 
before.  We  were  engaged  and  then  it  fell  apart.  I plan  to  win  her  back." 

The  silence  loomed  for  a moment;  giant,  tidal  and  cold.  "When  was  the  last  time  you 
talked  to  her?"  Melissa  asked. 

"Over  a year  ago,"  he  said.  "She  lives  in  Massachusetts  now." 

That  explained  his  move  to  the  area.  Melissa  froze,  body  and  soul. 
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"Are  you  all  right?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  slowly  and  with  uncertainty.  But  the  night  blurred  all  around  her — large, 
unseemly. 

"No,"  she  whispered.  Mark  awkwardly  tried  to  hold  her,  but  the  steering  wheel  was  in 
the  way.  Melissa  wanted  to  walk  home.  The  hurt  was  that  she  didn't.  She  stayed.  For  months 
and  months.  She  had  been  like  that  with  her  father.  Glued  to  him  even  though  he  didn't  want 
her.  Like  a cocoon  to  the  side  of  a tree. 

Before  Melissa  knew  it,  it  was  July — hot,  steamy  July.  She  labored  on  the  grounds  of  the 
historic  house  where  she  lived  as  caretaker.  During  the  school  year,  she  taught  American  History 
at  the  senior  high.  The  two  jobs  dovetailed  nicely.  She  dug  up  flower  beds,  put  in  18th  century 
plants  and  herbs,  pruned,  mowed.  In  the  drone  created  by  the  heat,  traffic  and  bugs.  Twice  she 
spent  two  to  three  days  at  a time  down  on  her  hands  and  knees  washing  the  floors  of  the  house. 
She  wore  red  knee  pads,  an  old  Ecuadorian  sundress,  and  peach  bandana.  She  listened  to  opera 
on  a small,  portable  radio.  Little  else  mattered  beside  the  splash  of  the  sponge  across  the  wide 
planks,  the  tides  of  light  streaming  through  the  windows,  and  dumping  out  the  dirty  water. 

This,  to  her,  was  happiness. 

Mark  would  sometimes  come  for  dinner,  bearing  ice  cream  and  wine.  It  was  usually  at 
this  time,  the  advent  of  evening,  that  the  heat  reached  its  stifling  climax.  Mark  couldn't  stand  it, 
so  they  often  darted  down  to  the  sea  and  dove — sometimes  fully  dressed — into  the  freezing 
Atlantic.  Storms  taunted  them,  blowing  in  without  a moment's  notice,  and  turning  the  huge 
waves  into  an  electrical  bath.  Their  dangerous  swims  were  exhilarating  and  the  only  release 
Melissa  ever  felt  around  him.  The  rain  never  came. 

Afterwards,  they  often  ended  up  at  Mark's  apartment.  Once  Melissa  ran  into  his  bed- 
room to  put  on  dry  clothes  he  had  given  her  only  to  discover  Cynthia's  photograph,  tacked  like 
an  x-ray,  to  the  headboard  above  his  bed.  She  was  shocked.  But  why?  The  invisibility  she 
dwelled  in  so  comfortably  in  her  solitude  was  now  agonizing.  It  may  have  been  how  she  sur- 
vived her  childhood,  but  she  suddenly  knew  she'd  never  make  it  through  adult  life  like  that. 
There  she  was,  naked  in  the  bedroom  of  the  man  she  loved,  yet  less  real,  viable  and  potent  than 
the  woman  in  the  photograph.  She  wanted  the  reverse  to  be  true. 

Melissa  confronted  him.  Again  and  again.  Why  don't  you  take  care  of  me?  He  never  said. 
Nor  did  he  tell  her  to  go.  Or  admit  to  how  he  encouraged  her  to  stay.  When  she  did  leave,  a year 
later,  she  did  so  quietly,  permanently. 

Until  then,  her  desire  for  him,  in  dreams,  continued  to  rage — erotic  dreams  in  which  he 
penetrated  her  with  the  full  intensity  of  his  physical  being.  Marriage  dreams.  In  one,  Mark's  face 
grew  transparent  and  endowed  with  love — each  feature  delicate  and  complete  as  the  drops  of 
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rain  they  seldom  saw  all  summer. 

Melissa  joined  Mark,  on  a Saturday  in  August,  when  he  was  with  his  daughter  Judith. 

She  was  visiting  for  the  entire  month.  They  went  to  the  beach.  Seeing  father  and  daughter 
together  illuminated  what  Melissa  already  suspected  about  Mark.  He  related  to  the  females  he 
loved  in  only  two  ways — either  total  resistance  or  total  immersion.  With  Judith  it  was  of  the 
idolatrous  kind. 

They  wandered  along  a narrow  strip  of  rocks.  The  boulders  were  dry  in  the  morning  heat. 
How  much  more  sensuous  they  were  on  wet  days  when  moisture  seeped  in  until  those  hard, 
unreal  surfaces  were  as  sumptuous  as  the  sea.  Melissa  loved  it  then. 

There  was  a breezy,  natural  feeling  among  the  trio  as  the  sun  slipped  up  the  sky  and  this 
made  Melissa  happy.  She  laughed  a lot  and  tossed  her  hair.  She  held  Judith's  hand. 

Afterwards,  they  climbed  into  the  car — all  three  of  them  in  the  front  seat — and  drove 
down  the  road.  Mark  hit  a swarm  of  butterflies,  deeply  colored  Monarchs,  one  after  another. 
Their  slight,  forms  creamed  against  the  glass.  For  Melissa,  this  was  excruciating.  Maybe  it  was 
because  the  butterflies  were  so  delicate.  Or  that  their  deaths  were  so  soundless,  so  seemingly 
insignificant,  but  their  pulpy  bodies  smeared  on  the  windshield  made  her  feel  blind  with  hope- 
less pain  and  rage.  She  held  her  arms  in  front  of  her  face.  Moving  through  the  shower  of  butter- 
flies was  like  moving  through  a blizzard.  For  a while  she  felt  snow  blind.  And  driven  into  the 
past. 

In  all  the  vast,  grey  matter  that  was  Melissa's  childhood,  there  was  little  she  could  or 
would  remember.  Her  parents  stood  like  sentries  on  the  border  of  a private,  vague  world.  They 
were  figures,  not  people.  Their  haze  was  her  own. 

Yet,  driving  through  the  butterflies  brought  her  back  to  them.  She  was  in  their  car,  in  the 
back  seat.  Her  mother  and  father  in  the  front.  Her  father  was  backing  out  of  the  long  driveway, 
which  was  difficult  to  maneuver.  More  than  one  lamp  post  had  been  knocked  down,  mostly  by 
guests.  Red  reflectors  dotted  the  way. 

"Dad,"  said  Melissa,  who  was  twelve  and  had  her  eyes  fixed  out  the  window  on  her  side, 
"please  stop.  The  dog  is  following  us.  Let  me  get  out  and  put  him  in  the  house." 

"Don't  worry,  Melissa,  I see  him,"  he  said. 

The  dog  was  a miniature,  red  Dachshund.  Melissa  loved  this  dog.  He  was  her  dog.  She 
loved  him  because  he  curled  perfectly  in  her  lap.  His  ears  were  soft.  His  red  brown  coat  redo- 
lent. All  her  free  time  was  occupied  by  him. 

"Dad,  please  stop."  They  were  at  the  top  of  the  driveway  and  turning  down  the  big  hill. 

"Dad!"  But  it  was  too  late.  Melissa  heard  and  felt  the  dog's  back  being  crushed  like 
seashells  under  the  rear  tire.  She  leapt  out  while  the  car  was  still  moving.  The  little  dog  lay  on 
the  grey  road.  Blood  gurgled  from  his  mouth  like  coffee  in  a percolator  and  trickled  down  the 
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hill.  She  knew  the  dog  was  dead.  Melissa  tore  off  into  the  nearby  woods  and  stood  shivering 
under  the  trees  for  a long  while.  No  one  came  to  comfort  her.  Only  the  green  leaves  trembled  in 
sympathy  with  her  sorrow. 

A few  days  later,  Melissa  was  shuffled  off  to  camp.  Her  father  never  apologized.  When 
she  came  home,  a new  red  puppy  waited  for  her  under  the  oak  tree  in  their  front  yard.  Her 
mother's  doing.  Always  her  mother.  Her  father  was  exempt  from  the  basic  efforts  to  care.  So  it 
was  with  men. 

Dogs.  Butterflies.  The  death  of  guileless  creatures.  Hurt  was  damaging;  a downward 
spiral.  It  often  turned  in  on  oneself.  Melissa  saw  this  in  the  early  spring.  With  the  suicide  of  a 
seventeen  year  old  girl.  A student  of  hers.  Whom  she  had  known  since  seventh  grade.  Darlene. 
She  would  blacken  her  eyes  with  liner,  as  if  to  target  them  for  injury,  and  put  brassy  highlights  in 
her  sumptuous  red  hair.  The  girl  had  a cynical  wit.  A voice  cold  and  cursing  as  a spring  brook. 
Brilliance,  hidden  in  streaks. 

Melissa  knew  she  was  fascinated  with  suicide.  It  was  in  one  or  two  of  the  many  poems 
she  showed  her.  In  a morbid,  melodramatic  way.  Maybe  Melissa  let  it  go  because  she  once  had 
those  feelings  too.  She  trusted  Darlene's  instinct  for  survival. 

Her  poems  were  often  beautiful.  Only  the  week  before,  on  a prematurely  warm  spring 
day,  Darlene  had  danced  over  the  brown  grass  in  front  of  the  white  school.  In  utter  delight  and 
abandon. 

Melissa  received  a phone  call  from  a student  that  Friday  night. 

"Ms.  Garland,"  the  boy  said,  "I  have  bad  news.  Darlene  is  dead.  She  shot  herself." 

"Oh  Danny,"  she  had  moaned  as  she  sunk  into  her  chair.  He  said  they  had  announced  it 
at  the  school  dance.  Then  brought  the  band  back  on. 

Darlene  shot  herself  in  the  woods  behind  her  parents'  backyard.  With  her  father's  pistol. 
Among  the  young  ferns  and  mulchy  leaves  last  September.  It  blasted  grief  into  Melissa.  And 
many,  many  others.  E.  was  away.  Why  then? 

Melissa  spent  the  next  day  walking  along  the  beach.  She  filled  her  pockets  with  small, 
smooth  stones.  The  breeze  was  voluptuous,  as  was  her  sorrow.  Melissa  was  struck  by  how 
stupidly  and  simply  miraculous  it  all  was.  Birds  stitching  the  sky.  The  voluminous  ocean. 

She  recalled  herself  at  sixteen.  Pretty,  with  shoulders  like  pink,  tight  rosebuds.  In  her  was 
a bottomless  and  blind  naivete.  E.  once  saw  a picture  of  her  at  that  age  and  smiled  sadly.  "What 
a heartbreaker,"  he  said. 

Melissa  wept.  That  night,  she  dreamed  of  taking  Darlene  into  her  home  until  she  was 
well.  "I'll  take  care  of  you,"  she  said.  So  much  of  her  was  Darlene.  The  alcoholic  parents.  The 
last,  lonely  child.  Sane  at  school  and  in  despair  at  home.  Without  knowing  why.  Melissa  could 
love  her  now:  the  girl  she  was,  the  troubled  young  woman;  Darlene. 
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When  she  met  her  students  on  Monday,  Darlene's  class,  they  cried  together.  Their  grief 
was  pure  and  beautiful.  Their  young  faces  were  indescribable,  more  alive  than  anything  Melissa 
had  ever  seen.  She  held  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  children,  no,  the  young  men  and  women  of 
this  world.  Outside,  it  snowed.  Spring  had  swung  back  violently  into  winter.  The  snow 
drowned  the  starry  blossoms  on  the  forsythia.  Which  only  the  day  before  had  courageously 
bloomed. 

Melissa  kept  seeing  Darlene's  head  wound.  Like  a blot  of  ink.  Rich,  dark.  An  unlucky 
penny  dropped  into  a well  of  darkness.  They  said  it  was  covered  when  they  combed  her  hair  just 
so. 

At  the  service,  the  faces  of  mourners  turned  like  white  petals,  luminous  as  angels.  When 
Melissa  walked  up  to  read  a tribute  for  Darlene,  the  steps  to  the  podium  were  like  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  If  only  I can  make  it  to  the  top,  she  thought.  Once  there,  before  a sea  of  loving,  hurt 
faces,  she  could  barely  speak.  A kind  of  unity  vibrated  among  the  fragile,  venerable  souls.  Who 
live  in  light  and  darkness.  The  parents,  Melissa  saw  them.  An  aging,  sad  couple  whose  hearts 
had  just  been  broken.  In  them  she  glimpsed  her  own  parents;  the  dizzying,  full  spectrum  of 
love.  While  Melissa  said  her  few  words,  she  was  transported  more  deeply  into  life,  into  the 
glowing  ring  of  people. 

"She  has  unfinished  business,"  said  Megan  on  the  phone  that  night.  "She'll  have  to  come 
back  in  another  life  and  finish  where  she  left  off.  It's  as  far  as  she  could  make  it  this  time." 

When  E.  came  home,  Melissa  crawled  into  his  arms  and  wept  so  long  it  terrified  him.  But 
he  did  not  abandon  her  in  her  grief. 

"Love,"  he  says  now,  from  the  doorway,  for  morning  has  unwittingly  come,  "let  me  make 
you  some  coffee."  And  with  those  words,  he  gently  pulls  her  out  of  her  wounded  womb. 
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P - Barbara  Maricic 
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X - Cathee  Anderson 

Y - Lisa  Littlefield 
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The  Wailing  Wall 


Karen  Goldberg 

Upon  entering  the  old  town  of  Jerusalem  through  the  arched  Jaffa  Gate,  I was  met  by  a 
young  Arab  boy  who  approached  me  with  a plate  of  ancient  looking  coins.  They  looked  cor- 
roded almost  to  nothing.  "I  have  everybody  here."  He  jiggled  the  coins  in  my  face.  "This  is 
Hadrian,  this  is  Herod  and  this  one  is  Nero."  I shook  my  head. 

"Lemon  Juice,  yes,"  he  said  "Rub  a bit  on  and  they'll  come  up  like  new.  I swear  it."  I 
increased  my  pace,  looked  straight  ahead  and  headed  down  the  Street  of  Chains  toward  the 
Wailing  Wall.  "Augustus"  he  shouted  after  me.  "Saladin...they  only  need  Lemon  Juice!" 

The  cobbled  stone  street,  with  its  tiny  shops  and  cafes  filled  with  its  regular  customers  of 
men  who  turn  in  for  a talk  and  a smoke  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  leads  directly  into  the  Wall  and 
the  Temple  Square. 

The  fighting  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  1948  had  left  this  district  in  ruins.  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  enter  this  section  of  the  city  held  by  Jordan.  It  was  not  until  the  Six  Day  War  when 
the  Israeli  Army  was  able  to  take  back  the  Old  City  that  Jews  were  allowed  to  pray  in  this  place, 
the  holiest  of  holy. 

My  Israeli  friend,  Amichai,  described  to  me  how  the  Jerusalem's  Jewish  Quarter  was  won 
back.  "We  went  in  with  an  army  column,"  he  said,  "There  were  bodies  by  the  Damascus  Gate 
and  parts  of  bodies  and  burning  tanks  and  buses.  We  ran  on  foot  from  doorway  to  doorway." 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  Temple  Mount,  it  was  late  afternoon  and  the  sun  was  just  setting. 

The  huge  stones  in  the  wall  had  a golden  glow  about  them.  It  was  awe  inspiring! 

I tried  to  imagine  everything  Amichai  was  telling  me.  I looked  at  the  huge  stones  that 
made  up  the  wall  and  the  tremendous  square  that  stretched  out  in  front  of  it.  I imagined  the 
Israeli  soldiers  in  full  battle  gear  approaching  the  Wall. 

"Some  old  Arab  men  were  on  the  wall,  shivering  with  fear,"  he  went  on.  "They  were 
lined  up  to  be  searched,  but  they  thought  they  were  going  to  be  shot.  All  the  soldiers  were 
running  to  the  Wailing  Wall.  There  was  room  in  the  cramped  enclosure  for  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred.  Many  were  wounded,  crying  like  children,  touching  the  stones...." 

I too  felt  like  crying.  Here  was  a place  that  was  started  in  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Solomon's  reign  and  lasted  for  400  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  exile,  they  removed  the  rubble  and  rebuilt.  Herod  the  Great 
extended  the  Temple  area  and  added  the  Golden  Gate.  The  Romans  destroyed  the  second 
Temple  in  70  AD. 
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This  marked  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  It  was  also  the  end  of  sacrificial  rites,  the 
rabbis  replaced  the  priests,  the  synagogue  became  the  place  of  prayer  and  the  Wailing  Wall 
stayed  on  as  the  reminder  of  the  Temple. 

An  orthodox  rabbi  with  a straggly  grey  beard  rushed  by  us  and  strode  purposefully 
toward  the  Wall.  He  wore  a wide  brimmed  fur  hat  on  his  head,  a black  robe  over  his  clothes, 
black  stockings  and  shoes,  and  a shin-length  black  coat.  Long  curly  black  locks  hung  down  from 
above  the  ears.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  right  out  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

We  watched  as  the  devout  approached  the  Wall  reverently.  The  variety  of  people  there 
surprised  me  as  I looked  around.  A large  group  of  American  Christian  Women  were  writing 
prayers  on  notes  and  tucking  them  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  stones.  A father  and  a son 
worshiping  at  the  Wall  shared  a fringed  prayer  shawl  as  the  boy  drew  it  over  his  father's  head.  I 
listened  to  the  excited  chatter  of  French  and  German.  The  women's  section  was  roped  off  to  keep 
it  separate  from  the  men's.  I stood  there  wondering  about  what  it  could  be  that  would  draw 
opposites  like  these  together. 

Wherever  you  look  in  ancient  or  modem  Jerusalem,  you  see  complexities  and  contradic- 
tions. Its  long  past  is  constantly  being  amended  by  the  most  dramatic  events.  The  Wall  is  just  an 
affirmation  of  the  reality  and  life  that  has  always  been  Jerusalem's. 


David  Doucette 
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Untitled 


Just  one  drop  of 
scarlet  sacrifice  and 
Eternity  is  quenched  of 
unquenchable  thirst. 
Substance,  the  foundation 
of  atoms 

Uses  flesh  to  tell  us  our 
great  need  and 
Surpasses  the  finite 
with  the  infinite 
Christened  in  love 
He  is  alive  in  us 
Regaining  the  lost 
In  following  him  is 
fulfillment  found. 
Sovereign  of  all  that 
is,  was,  and  will  be 
The  only  true  path 
traveled  in  love. 


Lind  Melendez 


See  Nothing  I See 


You  see  nothing  through  me 
Yet  this  image  I portray 
Is  an  obscure  look  into  me 
You  see  not  a true  representation 
Of  what  I see 
Because  the  harder  I look 
The  less  certain  I am 
Of  what  I see 

You  cannot  get  a perfect  picture 

Because  Perfection  does  not  exist  in  me 

But  the  harder  you  look  and  study 

My  work,  my  art,  my  imagery 

The  more  you  will  see 

What  is  portrayed  is  nothing  more 

Than  different  shades  of  me 

N.  Wnuk 


Kevin  Pierce 
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Mark  Maynard 
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